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PREFACE. 



A work of this nature may be deemed by some 
a needless addition to the many volumes already 
written on this single branch of education. For 
such objectors we have a little story. It is related 
of an eastern sage, who had come from a distant 
province to offer himself as candidate for a seat in a 
celebrated academy, that he arrived too late, and the 
learned body was reluctantly obliged to announce to 
him the pre-occupation of the only vacant place. In 
order to make this declaration in as delicate and dig* 
nified a manner as possible, the president filled a 
goblet with water so completely as not to admit ano- 
ther drop, and with an air of courteous regret 
pointed to the emblematic cup. The philosopher 
understood its meaning; but immediately stooped 
down, and taking a rose-leaf from the ground, laid 
it so gently on the surface of the water that none 
overflowed. The appeal was successful: the rules 
of the academy were waved; and the sage was ad- 
mitted by acclamation. 

If this little volume were a scientific work, it 
would be difficult to find for it a place as yet unoc- 
cupied: though but a drop, it would fall into a vessel 
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IV PREFACE. 

already full. It announces itself, however, merely 
as an intellectual embellishment to the science. It 
professes not to throw any fresh light on the subject, 
nor to initiate by any new method into its hidden 
mysteries; but simply to give additional interest to 
the study of botany, by the association of ideas 
poetical, historical, or classical, with some of the beau- 
tiful productions of our fields and woods. 

As this is absolutely " a wild garland," the strict 
arrangement of class and order has not been ob- 
served. The flowers of which it is composed have 
been gathered as fancy directed, and are offered to 
the reader, not as the fairest and most fragrant* but 
aa a sample of the treasures every hedgerow and 
meadow umy foraish. 
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Drosera rotundifblia. Round-leaved sundew. 
Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Stalks from the root. Leaves circular. Styles six. 

Summits clubbed-shaped. Stamens shorter than the petals. 
Petals inversely heart-shaped. FUmers on fruit-stalks, 
upright. Leaves hollow, covered on the upper surface 
with viscous red hairs. Flower-stalks several, upright, 
two to three inches high, cylindrical, smooth. Bunch 
terminating, most frequently solitary, re-curved, simple. 
Blossom white— Withering. 



The beauty of the Drosera rotundifolia 
consists in the form and appearance of the 
leaves, which are thrown out immediately from 
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2 THE SUN-DEW. 

the root, and spread over the surface of the 
ground; each plant forming a little circular plot 
of green cup-shaped leaves, thickly fringed with 
hairs of a deep rose-colour. These hairs sup- 
port " small drops, or globules, of a pellucid 
liquor like dew, which continue even in the hot- 
test part of the day, and in the fullest exposure 
to the sun." This plant is found in mossy bogs, 
and on the borders of ponds and rivulets in 
moorland districts. 



By the lone fountain's secret bed, 
Where human footsteps rarely tread, 
Mid the wild moor, or silent glen, 
The Sun-dew blooms unseen by men; 
Spreads there her leaf of rosy hue, 
A chalice for the morning dew, 
And, e'er the summer's sun can rise, 
Drinks the pure waters of the skies. 

Wouldst thou that to thy lot were giv'n, 
Thus to receive the dews of heav'n, 
With heart prepared, like this meek flow'r, 
Come, then, and hail the dawning hour ; 
So shall a blessing from on high, 
Pure as the rain of summer's sky, 
Unsullied as the morning dew 
Descend, and all thy soul imbue. 

Yes 1 like the blossom of the waste, 
Would we the sky-born waters taste, • 
To the High Fountain's sacred spring 
The chalice let us humbly bring; 
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So shall we find the streams of hear'n 
To him who seeks are freely giv*n ; 
The morning and the evening dew 
Shall still our failing strength renew. 



Drosera hngifbtia. Long-leaved sundew. 
Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Stalks from the root. Leaves inversely egg-shaped. StyU$ 

six, sometimes nine. 

This plant grows with the former, and Linnaeus asks, 
Is it a distinct species? Later botanists have decided that 
H v**— .Withering. 



TttE YOUNG LINN/EUS OF TORNEA. 

In recommending natural science to the ris- 
ing generation, Professor Smith has observed, 
that " in Sweden natural history is the study 
of the schools, by which men rise to prefer* 
ment, and there are no people with more acute 
or better regulated minds than the Swedes." 

b £ 






THE SUN-DEW. 

The anecdote we are about relate will show the 
way in which the love of such pursuits affected 
a young and friendless Swede, who, like ano- 
ther Linnceus, prosecuted his scientific re- 
searches with unabated ardour, in the midst of 
every disadvantage. 

At Tornea, at the northern extremity of the 
gulf of Bothnia, Dr. Clarke, the celebrated tra- 
veller, met with this interesting youth, of whom 
he gives the following account: 

" We had sent to the apothecary of the 
place for a few jars of the conserved berries of 
the Rubus articvs. They were brought by a 
boy without either shoes or stockings, who, 
having executed his master's orders, began to 
cast a longing eye towards the books of plants 
which we were engaged in turning over, being 
then busied in arranging our specimens, when, 
to our astonish incut, he named every one of 
them as fast as they appeared, giving to each 
of them, with great accuracy, its Linnean appel- 
lation. This extraordinary youth, with whom 
we soon became better acquainted, was the du- 
tiful son of a poor widow named Pyppon, liv- 
ing at Uleaborg, who, having bestowed upon 
her child the best education her circumstances 
could afford, had placed him as an apprentice 
to this apothecary. The apothecary had him- 
self a turn for natural history, but did not 
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choose that his little pupil should quit the pes- 
tle and mortar for the pursuits of botany and 
entomology: 'it interrupted,' as he said, and 
perhaps very truly, 'the business of his shop.' 
The consequence was, that this young Linnaeus 
carried on his studies unknown to his master, 
concealing his books and plants, and rising 
every morning before three o'clock, that be 
might snatch a few stolen hours from the duties 
of his profession, and dedicate them to enqui- 
ries which had already qualified him to become 
his master's instructor. If he found in his 
bare-footed rambles a new plant or a new in- 
sect, he was compelled to hide it in his hat, and 
thus bear it to his bidden museum. It fell out, 
however, that his master discovered his boxes 
of insects; and these he afterwards allowed 
him to place in the shop, because they attracted 
the notice of customers, and gratified his mas- 
ter's vanity, who always exhibited them as of his 
own collecting. They had been thus exhibited 
to us. This curious example of the power of 
genius rising superior to all circumstances, and 
overwhelming every obstacle, in one so young 
and friendless, induced us to take some pains in 
prevailing upon his master to allow a free scope 
to the bent of his inclination; and many were 
the pretences upon which we sent to the shop, 
that our young philosopher might be made 
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happy by bringing what was required. Upon 
one of these occasions, we told him that a 
plant rather rare, the Sonchus Sibirictis, was 
said to grow in the neighbourhood of Tomea, 
but that we had failed in our endeavours to 
find it. The words were scarcely uttered, 
when he ran off as fast as his legs could carry 
him, and soon returned, having in his hand two 
or three specimens of the plant." 

Before the travellers left Tornea they pre- 
sented young Pyppon with some English nee- 
dles for his insects, and a few other trifles, with 
which he considered himself possessed of great 
treasure; and in order to pay him the last at- 
tention in their power, they prevailed on the 
apothecary to allow him to accompany them to 
the fair at KJemi, a place of great resort for the 
the inhabitants of the north of Sweden. Of 
ibta journey, and the parting scene, Dr. Clark 
give* the following description : 

" If our horses had been gifted with Pega- 
*ian wings, they would not have flown fast 
enough for our young companion; so eager was 
he to reach Kicmi, and for once enjoy unre- 
strained liberty. During six years, with the 
.MVfUi.ii only of his summer morning scam- 
per* after a plant or an insect, he had never 
'■,.ii t'm-ihev Irooi the shop than his master's 
( , 01 the limits of his court-yard. In this 
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manner, with the most buoyant spirits, he took 
his seat in our waggon ; making his appearance, 
for the first time, with a coat on, and his feet 
and legs elad in shoes and stockings, that he 
might seem dressed for the occasion ; bat com* 
plaining shortly after, of the confinement and 
heat his holiday-suit occasioned, he begged 
permission to divest himself of the encum- 
brance. 

" Arrived at Kiemi, we found the place re- 
sounding with the shouts of stragglers from 
the fair. The next morning we waited on the 
clergyman, and saw his well-selected herbarium. 
We then conducted young Pyppon to the fair 
upon the island off the town. Here we saw 
assembled almost all the Tornea merchants, 
and accordingly we took leave of our friends. 
A consciousness of the many pleasant hours we 
had passed together, added to the thoughts of 
never meeting again, depressed our spirits, cast- 
ing a gloom over the otherwise gay scene which 
was here exhibited. When we returned back 
to the ferry we had another melancholy sepa- 
ration from little Pyppon, whose attachment to 
us would not allow of his remaining without us, 
even among his acquaintance : he therefore 
accompanied us to the other side. His request, 
when we asked him what we might send him 
from England, will add another trait to the 



ft THE VERVAIN. 

sketch we have given of his character. ' If 
you should remember me,' said he, ' when you 
arrive in your own country, send me Drosera 
loHffi/blia: I am told it is a common plant in 
Knglniul.' 

" We then shook hands and parted. The 
boy, shedding abundance of tears, set out for 
Torncn, and we gained the main road leading 
to Dleaborg." 

Dr. Clarke's Travels in Scandinavia. 



Verbena officinalis. Vervain. Simpler's joy. 
I liilynumia Gymnospermia. 

thread -shaped, piinicled. Leaves with many jagged 
clefts. Stem solitaiy. 

■r leaves deeply lohod ami jugged; the Upper, three-cleft 
simple. Stem nearly four-cornered. Fk>-.--i:r'fi.!; 
brawhtt in opposite pairs. Floral leaves spear-shaped. 
Calyx one of the teeth much smaller and shorter than 
the rest, but not lopped ; angles hairy. Blussom.ttih 
fringed at the top with hairs ; mouth with two lips, the 
upper cloven into two, the lower into three nearly 
equal segments; purplish. Stamens four, two of them 
longer. Seeds four.— Wittering-. 
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- THE VERVAIN, A DRUIDICAL CHARM. 

The Vervain was one of the sacred plants of 
the Druids, who observed many peculiar rites 
at its gathering. After libations of honey had 
been poured forth, it was gathered with much 
solemn ceremony at the rising of the dog-star, 
when neither sun nor moon looked upon 
it. In digging it up, the left hand only was 
used. It was then waved aloft, and the leaves; 
stalk, and root dried separately in the shade* 
It is described in their mystical writings as 
" cheerful, placid vervain, which has been 
borne aloft and kept apart from the moon." 
Thus prepared, it was considered an antidote 
to many diseases, and, above all, it was a charm 
to conciliate friendship. 



There are fairer flowers that bloom on the lea, 
And give out their fragrant scent to the gale; 

But the vervain, with charmed leaf, shall be 
The plant of our choosing, though scentless and pale, 

For, wrapp*d in the veil of thy lowly flower, 
They say that a powerful influence dwells, 

And that, duly cull'd in the star-bright hour, 
Thou bindest the heart by thy powerful spells. 
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THE DAFFODIL. II 

along, exhausted by the fatigues of their first 
spring rambles; anil perhaps, like older chil- 
dren, weary of the treasures they were so 
anxious to obtain when they set out. 

With this plant we have an association fur- 
nished by Shakspeare. 

" Daffodils 
That come before the sivalluw dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty." 

We may be allowed to add to this the plain- 
tire dirge of one of our elder bards, who poured 
forth his strains in the spring-time of our poesy. 

TO DAFFODILS. 



Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
Ab yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain 'd his noon: 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hast'nirjg day 

Has run 
-But to the even-snug; 

And, having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along ! 

W« have abort time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring j 

As quick a growth to meet decay 

■*» you, or ,„» thing: 
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We will plant thee beneath our sheltering tree, 
In our bow'r we will bid thy blossoms unfold; 

So faithful and firm may our friendships be, 
So never may glowing hearts grow cold. 



Pseudo-narcissus * Common daffodil. 
Hexandria Mooogynia. 

Sheath one-flowered. Nectary bell-shaped, upright, curled ; 
as long as the petals. Petal* egg-shaped. 

Bulb roundish. Leave* rather glaucous, bluntly keeled, 
flatfish at the edge. Flower nodding, large, «f an un- 
pleasant scent. Germeii with three grooves. Stalk two- 
edged. Petals straw-coloured. Nectary throughout of a 
full yellow; the rim a little plaited and snipt. — Withering. 



In the months of March and May, the hedge- 
rows and coppices, in many parts of the coun- 
try, are gay with the blossoms of the daffodil ; 
and oftentimes you may trace the homeward 
path of the village children by these bright yel- 
low flowers, which, one after another, have 
fallen from their hands, as they wandered 
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along, exhausted by the fatigues of their first 
spring rambles; and perhaps, like older chil- 
dren, weary of the treasures they were so 
anxious to obtain when they set out. 

With this plant we have an association fur- 
nished by Shakspeare. 

" Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty/* 

We may be allowed to add to this the plain- 
tive dirge of one of our elder bards, who poured 
forth his strains in the spring-tune of our poesy. 

TO DAFFODILS. 

HERRICK. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain'd his noon : 
Stay, stay, 

Until the hastening day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 
And, having pray'd together, we 

Will go with you along f 

We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring.; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing: 
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We die 
As your hours do; and dry 

Away 
Like to the summer's rain, 
Or, as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne'er to be found again. 



Peziza coccinea. Jew's-ears. 

Cryptogamia. 

Root short, white within. Stem solid, one tenth to half an 
Inch high; thick as a crow or goose-quill. Pileut thin, 
cupped, rather elastic, but brittle ; deep carmine colour 
within, buffy underneath, with mealy granulations— 
Withering, 



This is the P. epidendra of Bull and 
Sowerby. It is one of the most beautiful of 
the Fungus tribe, and is found, late in the au- 
tumn and very early in the spring, on decayed 
sticks, in woods and damp hedges, putting 
forth its crimson cups to receive the pelting of 
many a pitiless storm, while 

" As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed." 
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THE PEZIZA COCCINEA. 13 

E'er lingering winter wings his flight 
The gay Peziza springs to light, 
Before the throstle's vernal song 
Is heard the bursting sprays among, 
Or o'er the land the south wind sighs, 
And bids the slumbering flowers arise. 
Lo, bending to the mossy bed, 
With all thy crimson cups o'erspread, 
The nymph of spring, with rosy lips, 
The dew-drop from thy chalice sips, 
And pledges in thy ruby bowl 
The coming hour, whose mild control 
Shall soon array the wintry scene 
With flow'ry wreaths and foliage green. 

Breathe softly now, ye gentle airs ! 
Nature her genial feast prepares, 
And not within the wine-cup glows 
So rich a boon as she bestows. 
Come ye, to whom her haunts are known, 
And claim her treasures as your own ; 
Come, and beneath the morning beam, 
See how a thousand goblets gleam 
With draughts of liquid opal fill'd 
From some ethereal urn distilTd, . 
While every gift the opening day 
Unveils before you, seems to say : 
Come ye, and in the woods and fields 
Drink the pure nectar nature yields. 
The feast she spreads is simple, chaste, 
It palls not on the wearied taste; 
Sweet as Arabia's spicy breeze, 
Like fragrant gums of eastern trees, 
That long retain their rich perfume, 
And spread their odours round the tomb, 
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The joy that nature freely gives, 
Long in delightful memory lives; 
And o'er the grave of vamsh'd hours 
Sheds forth afresh the scent of flowers. 



Andromeda poUfblia. Marsh Cistus. 

Wild Rosemary. 

Decandria Monogynia. 

Calyx with five divisions. Blossom more or less egg-shaped. 
Mouth five-cleft. Capsules five-celled. Seeds few. 

Umbel of few flowers, terminating. Blossom nodding. 
Leaves alternate, strap spear-shaped, edges rolled back.— 
Withering. 



LINNiEUS NAMING THE ANDROMEDA. 

The Swedish sage admires, in yonder bowers, 
His winged insects and his rosy flowers ; 
Calls from their savage haunts the woodland train 
With sounding horn, and counts them/ on the plain * 
So once, at Heaven's command, the wanderers came 
To Eden's shade and heard their various name. 

Campbell. 
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It is interesting to trace the steps of a 
genius like Linnaeus, going over completely 
new ground, in the wide field of natural his- 
tory ; classing and naming birds, beasts, insects, 
and flowers, oftentimes according to a system 
which his own ingenuity and penetration had 
devised to supply the deficiencies of former 
naturalists An accurate examination of the 
minuter parts of the object under his consider- 
ation, frequently enables him to arrive at a 
juster conclusion, as to the order or genus to 
which it belongs, than others who had pre- 
ceded him; and sometimes, after having with 
indefatigable industry ascertained these points, 
he indulges himself in combining with his new 
discovery associations of friendship, or of his- 
torical or classical allusion. We cannot give 
a more striking instance of this, than in the 
Andromeda polifolia. 

In traversing the uncultivated wilds of Lyck- 
sele Lapland, whither, while yet a young man, 
he was sent by the Royal Society of the uni- 
versity of Upsal, on a tour of scientific research, 
he found this plant in great abundance, deco- 
rating the marshy grounds with its delicate 
blossoms. It is a beautiful little flower, some- 
what resembling one of the heaths (Erica 
daboecia.J The buds are of a blood-red colour 
before they expand, but, when fully blown, the 
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Sweet may resound each silver bell, 
And never quick returning chime, 

Seem in reproving notes to tell 
Of hours mispent, and murder'd time. 

Though fortune, Emily, deny 
To us these splendid works of art, 

The woods, the lawns, the heaths supply 
Lessons from nature to the heart. 

In every copse and sheltered dell, 
Unveil'd to the observant eye, 

Are faithful monitors, who tell 
How pass the hours and seasons by. 

The green-robed children of the spring 
Will mark the seasons as they pass ; 

Mingle with leaves Time's feather' d wing, 
And bind with flowers his silent glass. 

Mark where transparent waters glide, 
Soft flowing o'er their tranquil bed ; 

There, cradled in the dimpling tide, 
Nymphsea rests her lovely head. 

But conscious of the earliest beam, 
She rises from her humid rest, 

And sees reflected in the stream 
The virgin whiteness of her breast. 

Till the bright day-star to the west 
Declines, in Ocean's surge to lave, 

Then folded in her modest vest, 
She slumbers in the rocking wave. 
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See Hieracium's various tribe, 

Of plumy seed and radiate flow'rs, 
The course of time their blooms describe, 

And wake or sleep appointed hours. 

Broad o'er its imbricated cup, 

The Goatsbeard spreads its golden rays, 

But shuts its cautious petals up, 
Retreating from the noontide blaze. 

Pale as a pensive cloister*d nun 

The Bethlem-star her face unveils, 
When o'er the mountain peers the sun, 

But shades it from the vesper gales. 

Among the loose and arid sands 
The humble Arenaria creeps ; 
Slowly the purple star expands, 
' But soon within its calyx sleeps. 

And those small bells, so lightly ray'd 

In young Aurora's rosy hue, 
Are to the noontide sun displayed, 

But shut their plaits against the dew. 

On upland slopes the shepherds mark 

The hour, when, as the dial true, 
Cicharium to the towering lark 

Lifts her soft eyes serenely blue. 

And thou, " wee crimson-tipped flow'r," 
Gaiherest thy fringed mantle round 

Thy bosom, at the closing hour, 
When night-dews bathe the turfy ground. 



SO THE COMMON FURZE. 

Unlike Silena, who declines 
The garish noontide's blazing light ; 

But, when the evening crescent shines, 
Gives all her sweetness to the night. 

Thus, in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path untrodden lie, 

Are sweet remembrancers, to tell 
How fast the winged moments fly. 

Time will steal on with ceaseless pace, 
Yet lose we not the fleeting hours, 

Who still their fairy footsteps trace, 
As light they dance among the flowers. 



Ukx Europcetis. Whin, or Gorfce. 
Common Furze. 

Diadelphia Decandria. 

Cilyx shorter than the blossom, with two spear-shaped 
deciduous scales at the base. 

Stem* and branches very numerous, deeply furrowed, hairy, 
and extremely thorny. Spines angular, extremely pun- 
gent, smooth. Leaves springing from the base of the 
spines, solitary, awl-shaped, roughish, deciduous. Calyx 
sometimes very woolly, but not equally so in all plants. 
Blossom yellow, half as long again as the calyx, emitting 
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a smell like honey. Besides the pair of scales at the 
top of the fruit-stalk close to the calyx, there is a single 
scale at its base, on the outer side— Withering. 



'Mid scattered foliage pale and seie, 
Thy kindly floweret cheers the gloom ; 

And offers to the waning year 
The tribute of its golden bloom. 

Beneath November's clouded sky, 
In chill December's stormy hours, 

Thy blossom meets the traveller's eye, 
Gay as the buds of summer bowers. 

Flower of the dark and wintry day ! 

Emblem of friendship ! thee I hail ! 
Blooming when others fade away, 

And brightest when their hues grow pale. 



Viola odorata. Sweet Violet. 

Pentandria Monogynia. 

V. Leaves heart-shaped. Suckers creeping. Floral-leaves 
above the middle of the fruit-stalk. 

Leaf-stalks nearly smooth. Fruit-stalks channelled on the 
upper side, above the floral-leaves. Flowers both with 
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and without petals, all producing perfect teed. (Later 
flowers without petals*) Blossom rich purple, smelling 
very sweet. It is liable to a change in the colour of the 
blossom, from blue purple to red purple, flesh colour, 
and even white.— Withering. 



LORD BACON'S COMMENDATION OF THE VIOLET. 

It would be an act of injustice to this sweet 
and simple flower, to withhold the eulogium 
Lord Bacon has passed on its fragrance, in his 
delightful chapter on gardens. " And because 
the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air, 
where it comes and goes like the warbling of 
music, than in the hand, therefore nothing is 
more fit for that delight, than to know what be 
the flowers that do best perfume the air. 
Roses, damask and red, are flowers tenacious 
of their smells, so that you may walk by a whole 
row of them and find nothing of their sweet- 
ness; yea, though it be in a morning dew. 
Bays likewise yield no smell as they grow, rose- 
mary little, nor sweet marjoram. That which 
above all others yields the smell in the air is the 
violet, especially the white double violet, which 
comes twice a year, about the middle of April 
and about Bartholomew-tide." 

Bacon's Essays. 
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LAMENT FOR THE VIOLET. 

BYRON. 

The spring is come, the Violet's gone, 
The first-born child of the early sun ; 
With us she is bnt a winter's flower, 
The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower, 
And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue 
To the younger sky of the self-same hue. 
And when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beiov'd the most, 
Shrinks from the crowd, that may confuse 
Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 
Pluck the others, but still remember 
Their herald out of dim December — v 

The morning star of all the flowers, 
The pledge of day-light's lengthened hours ; 
Nor, midst the roses, e'er forget 
The virgin, virgin Violet. 
— / ■ ■ 

[Note.] This little poem is given as Lord Byron's, 
merely on the authority of a newspaper. Its quiet and 
simple graces are, it is true, far removed from the strength 
and sublimity of the finest productions of that noble bard; 
and the feelings it breathes are as far distant from the 
gloom and impurity which unhappily darken and defile so 
many of his writings. Perhaps the violet could scarcely 
be deemed an appropriate flower to decorate a harp such 
as his, so highly toned, and struck by such a master-hand ; 
but he might at least have been content with the laurel, 
the rose, and the myrtle, and not have wreathed with 
these the hemlock and the deadly nightshade. 




THE GOLDEN VIOLET OF TOULOUSE, 







The ancient bards of the south, the trouba- 
dours of Provence, have consecrated the violet 
to the service of the Muses, by selecting it as a 
model for the golden prize, to be bestowed on 
their most successful poet. It is recorded that, 
in the year 1323, seven of the inhabitants of 
Toulouse, men of rank and wealth, and of 
literary taste, assembled in a garden in that 
city, and, assuming the title of La gate Soctitt 
des sept Troubadours de Toulouse, drew up a 
circular letter, addressed to all the poets of 
Languedoc, inviting them to come to Toulouse 
on the 1st of May following, to recite their 
verses in the presence of La gate SocieU, and 
promising a golden violet to him who should 
compose the best poem. The letter itself was 
in Provencal rhyme. The assembly met on the 
day appointed, and such was the foundation 
of an institution, which, in later times, became 
known under the name of the Academy of 
Floral Games. 

The society, thus simply formed, soon grew 
into greater importance; and other flowers 
were added to the violet, and given as prizes 
for various kinds of composition : as the ode, 
the idyl, the sonnet, the oration. At the end 
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of the thirteenth, or beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the prizes were rendered still 
more valuable by the bequest of Clcmence 
Isaure, a lady of Toulouse, of whom little more 
is known, than that, by her will, she appropri- 
ated a certain portion of her property to de- 
fray the expense of three flowers for the 
academy every year, each to be worth at least 
fifteen pistoles. These flowers were to he of 
silver gilt, a cubit in height, and fixed on a 
pedestal of the same metal, with the arms of 
the city engraved on it. 

Of the festival and all its ceremonies, as ob- 
served in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
we cannot better convey an idea to our youth- 
ful readers, than by relating the following ad- 
venture of Marmontel. 

This writer was himself one of those flowers 
of genius which are sometimes seen springing up 
in the bosom of obscurity. Born in a remote 
village in the south of France, the child of poor 
hut virtuous parents, Marmontel had many diffi- 
culties to contend with in the pursuit of his 
studies. The most valuable part of his educa- 
tion was obtained at a college of Jesuits, where 
he met with such kindness and encouragement 
from one of the teachers, a certain father Mol- 
lasse, as made a lasting impression 



ler JMol- 
s heart. 
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He was afterwards removed to the university 
of Toulouse; and while there, a sight of some 
of the prize poems of the academy inspired 
him with a sudden ambition to become a poet, 
and enter the lists with the Toulousan writers. 
To this, however, he seems to have been led, 
in the first place, by filial affection, rather than 
by any motive of selfish vanity. He was most 
tenderly attached to his mother, who, on her 
part, took the warmest interest in every thing 
connected with this her darling child, and he 
knew how much she would be delighted to re- 
ceive from his hands a bouquet of the golden 
flowers of Toulouse. 

Thus stimulated, he applied himself to poet- 
ical composition, and was many times a suc- 
cessful candidate. The last time be contested 
the prize be sent in five pieces; an ode, two 
poems, and two idyls. The only three prizes 
which the academy distributed that year were 
assigned to him. As the people of Toulouse 
had no idea of any literary success more brilliant 
than that which was obtained at the Academy 
of Floral Games, the public assembly for the 
distribution of the prizes bad all the splendour 
and crowded attendance usual at a great so- 
lemnity. Three deputies from parliament pre. 
sided, and the chief magistrates and the corpo- 
ration of the city were present in their robes 
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The hall, in the form of an am phi the a tie, was 
filled with people of fashion, and the young 
students of the university occupied the pit 
around the academic circle. The hall itself, 
large and lofty, was adorned with festoons of 
flowers and laurel; and the moment a prize 
was announced, the city trumpet sent forth the 
notes of victory. The appointment of the 
prizes is decided by the judges, before they 
enter the hall to announce the result of their 
deliberations. 

In the present instance, Marmontel was aware 
of his good fortune, and he repaired to the 
assembly with transports of vanity, such as he 
declares he never afterwards could remember 
without shame and confusion. The judges 
entered, and silence was imposed throughout 
the hall. Then followed the panegyric on Cle- 
mence Isaure, pronounced every year at the 
foot of her statue, which stood in the hall, 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, and deco- 
rated with a girdle of the same. When all due 
honours had been paid to the memory of the 
lady patroness, the distribution of prizes com- 
menced. It was first announced that the prize 
for the ode was withheld ; and, as it was known 
that Marmontel had offered an ode to the 
academy, and that he was likewise the author 
c % 
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of an unsuccessful idyl, every body pitied the 
young poet for his twofold disappointment. 

Then the poem which had gained the prize 
was proclaimed; and when the words, " Let 
the author come forward," were pronounced, 
Maimontel arose and received the prize. The 
usual applauses succeeded, and he heard those 
around him say, " He has missed twice, but he 
did not fail a third time : he has more than one 
string and one arrow to his bow." He returned 
to his seat, and presently the second poem was 
named, on which the academy had thought it 
right to bestow the prize of eloquence, rather 
than to withhold that prize altogether. 

The author was called upon, and again Mar- 
montel arose; and the applauses redoubled when 
lie was seen a second time victorious. He had 
again returned to his seat, when the successful 
idyl was announced, and the author invited to 
come forward and receive the prize. Marmon- 
tel arose for the third time; and then, had he 
composed some of the most celebrated ckefs- 
(Tceuvre of genius, he could not have been more 
loudly applauded. The assembly was raised to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The men 
carried him through the crowd in their arms, 
the women embraced him. But, in a scene so 
flattering to the vanity of a youthful mind, there 
occurred one circumstance which touched his 
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heart more sensibly than all the admiration by 
which he was surrounded. Amid the noise 
and confusion of the people, he suddenly per- 
ceived two long arms extended towards him. 
They were those of the good father Molasse, 
whom he had not seen for eight years. Mar- 
montel rushed forwards, forced his way through 
the crowd, and throwing himself into his tutor's 
arms, held out his prizes, exclaiming, " Take 
them, my father; they are yours : to you I owe 
them all.'' The worthy Jesuit was unable to 
speak, but his uplifted eyes, filled with tears, 
testified his emotion; and the successful candi- 
date felt, that the pleasure of giving joy to the 
heart of his venerable instructor, was a far 
richer reward than the applause of the multi- 
tude, and all the honours of his floral triumph. 
"Ah! my children," exclaims Marmontel, ad- 
dressing to them his narrative, " that which in- 
terests the heart is always sweet, and affords 
pleasure through the whole course of our lives; 
while that which merely flatters the pride of 
genius is recalled only as a vain dream, which 
we blush to recollect was once so fondly 
cherished." 
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Oenothera biennis. Evening Primrose. 
Octandria Monogynia. 

Leave* egg-spear-shaped, flat. Stem covered with sharp 
points and soft hairs. Stamens regular. Petals undivided. 

This plant has been discovered in such ruinous and little- 
frequented parts of the kingdom, that we can no longer 
hesitate to introduce it as British. It attains the heigh * 
of five or six feet. The main stem and larger branches 
are every where beset with minute asperities, terminat- 
ing in fine transparent hairs, feeling not unlike a rough 
file. Leaves rather waved than flat. Blossoms fragrant, 
large, and yellow, expanding in the evening. B. July— 
Sept.— Wittering. 



THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 

* 

LANGHOKNE. 

There are that love the shades of life, 
And shun the splendid walks of fame ; 

There are that hold it rueful strife 
To risk Ambition's losing game ; 

That, far from Envy's lurid eye, 
The fairest fruits of genius rear, 

Content to see them bloom and die 
In friendship's small but kindly sphere. 
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Than vainer flowers, though sweeter far,' 
The Evening Primrose shuns the day; 

Blooms only to the western star, 
And loves its solitary ray. 

In Eden's vale an aged hind, 

At the dim twilight's closing hour, 
On his time-smoothed staff reclined, 

With wonder viewed the opening flower. 

" Ill-fated flower, at eve to blow ; 

(In pity's simple thought he cries ;) 
Thy bosom must not feel the glow 

Of splendid suns, or smiling skies. 

" Nor thee the vagrants of the field, 

The hamlet's little train behold ; 
Their eyes to sweet oppression yield, 

When thine the falling shades unfold. 

" Nor thee the hasty shepherd heeds, 
When love has fill'd his heart with cares : 

For flowers he rifles all the meads; 
For waking flowers ; but thine forbears. 

" Ah ! waste no more that beauteous bloom, 
On night's chill shade that fragrant breath ; 

Let smiling suns those gems illume ! 
Fair flower ! to live unseen is death !" 

Soft as the voice of vernal gales 

That o'er the bending meadows blow ; 
Or streams that steal through even vales, 

And murmur that they move so slow : 
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Deep in her unfrequented bower, 
Sweet Philomela pour'd her strain I 

The bird of eve approv'd her flower, 
And answered thus the anxious swain s 

" Live unseen ! 
By moonlight shades, in valleys green, 

Lovely flower, we'll Eve unseen. 
Of our pleasures deem, not lightly, 
Laughing day may look more sprightly ; 
But I love the modest mien, 
Still I love the modest mien 
Of gentle evening fair, and her star-trained queen. 

" Didst thou, shepherd, never find 
Pleasure is of pensive kind? 
Has thy cottage never known. 
That she loves to dwell alone ? 
Dost thou not, at evening hour, 
Feel some soft and secret power, 
Gliding o'er thy yielding mind, 
Leave sweet serenity behind, 
While, all disarm'd, the cares of day 
Steal through the felling gloom away t 
Love to think thy lot was laid 
In this undistinguished shade. 
Far from the world's infectious view 
Thy little virtues safely blew. 
Go, and in day's more dangerous hour 
Guard thy emblematic flower.' 



>? 
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lAnniea borealis. Two-flowered Linntea. 

Didynamia Angiospermia. 

Flatten in pairs. Slew thread- shaped, from three to six 
feet long, trailing. Lcava opposite, roundish-egg- 
shaped, with two or three serraturea cm each aide, end- 
ing in leaf- stalk 3. Branches ul ternate, undivided, upright, 
an inch long, bearing six or eight leaves. Fruit-itallci 
terminating the older branches, solitary, a ringer's length, 
upright. Bloaom white on the outside, flesh-coloured 
within. In the night emitting a fragrant odour like the 
Spirea. Berry dry, three-eelled. Seed* solitary, or in 
pair*, — W Uhering. 



LiNN.Tirs had distinguished many of his 
friends by affixing their names to various plants. 
The Celsia was so called in honour of Celsius, 
one of his earliest patrons. The Kalmia, now 
so well known in our gardens, commemorated 
his friendship for professor Kalm, his pupil and 
fellow-labourer. For himself he selected the 
Linntea Borealis, which he describes as " a 
little northern plant, flowering early, depressed, 
abject, and long overlooked ;" and then he 
traces a resemblance between this plant and 
his own early lot. Like the little tlower, un- 
c 5 
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folding in a remote northern region, without 
fortune, or any of the usual means of advance- 
ment, he was long unknown and overlooked. 
The world thought not of him; while, indigent 
and obscure, he pursued in secret his scientific 
researches. Few, indeed, knew and valued the 
solitary wanderer, who, with little beside his 
magnifying glass and his basket for specimens, 
was exploring the recesses of nature, and track- 
ing her footsteps to her inmost retreats. But 
mountain and glen, forest and moor, alike yield- 
ed up their treasures to the ardent enquirer; 
and enriched hy these sylvan spoils, he came 
forth and excited the astonishment and delight 
of kindred minds in every region. And now his 
resemblance to the little northern fiower passes 
rapidly away. Men of science, in every civil- 
ized country, press eagerly forward to avail 
themselves of the discoveries of Linnaeus, and 
to share in his pursuits. Many of his pupils 
took long voyages, in search of plants and 
other productions of foreign countries for his 
use, esteeming themselves well repaid if he 
named them in his writings. The clouds which 
liad gathered round him in his youth were dis- 
sipated, and, for the last forty years of his life, 
he saw himself surrounded by the honours and 
advantages his country and his prince had be- 
stowed upon him. When he died, a crowned 
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head (Gustavus the Third) pronounced his 
solemn eulogy; a magnificent monument was 
erected to his memory in the gardens of the 
university of Upsal ; and medals were struck 
by his countrymen 9 to commemorate the genius 
of the three kingdoms of nature. The little 
flower, raised to eminence by his name, became 
a part of his crest: the helmet which sur- 
mounts the arms of his family being adorned 
with a spray of Linnaea. One of those pupils 
who visited distant countries to add to the col- 
lections of Linnaeus, sent from China a service 
of porcelain, manufactured purposely for him, 
having a representation of this plant as its only 
decoration. The Cardinal de Noailles erected 
a cenotaph in his garden to the memory of the 
naturalist, and planted the Linnaea by its side 
as its most appropriate ornament. 
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Papaver Khceas. Red Poppy. Corn-Rose. 
Polyandria Monogynia. 

Captuhs smooth, urn-shaped. Stem hairy, man y flowered. 

Leaves wing-cleft* jagged. 

Stem cylindrical, branched, hairs expanding. Leave* hairy. 
i Leqpts strap-shaped, indented, serrated. Capsule net 
globular but urn-shaped, and pearly as broad as it is 
long. Summit with ten or twelre rays. Blossom bright, 
full scarlet.— Withering. 



THE ORIENTAL AND THE FIELD POPPY. 

A F&ftLB. 

He who ne'er by fountain lone 
Hath listen'd to some thrilling tone, 
To which the bubbling stream gave birth, 
Far sweeter than the sounds of earth, 
And deem'd the Naiad of the spring 
Had touch'd her harp's ethereal string, 
Or, with one softly-utter'd word, 
The clear and crystal waters stirr'dz 
Ohl he who ne'er had dreams like these 
Will scorn my simple fantasies; 
And let him turn his ear away, 
'Tis not for such I pour the lay. 
I sing for him whose rovings wild 
Such mystic strain hath oft beguil'd. 
Enthusiast wanderer 1 thou canst tell 
The force of Fancy's magic spell, 
When in the poet's loved retreat 
She sheds abroad her influence sweet, 
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As wandering 'mid the wreathed bowers 
He listens to the whispering flowers, 
And gathers many a tender tale, 
Breath'd on the south wind's balmy gale. 
Lo ! even now a voice he hears 
From one who weeps ambrosial tears. 
Hark ! she laments the stern decree 
That bore her o'er the eastern sea, 
With flowers of lowlier birth to Vie, 
Beneath our cold and clouded sky. 

" Oh ! wherefore am I drooping here, 
Far distant from that happier sphere, 
Where all my race have bloom'd their day, 
Then sunk in odorous gales away ? 
Theirs was the orient'* golden dime, 
Where Flora revels in her prime; 
And flowers and fruits are richly strown, 
Such as these lands have never known : 
Flowers bright as though the .genial <lews 
That fed them had imbibed the hues 
That deck the radiant bow of heaven, 
And to their leaves its splendours given. 
Nor rainbow tints alone are theirs ; 
Nature another charm prepares : 
Ambrosial sweets her urn distils, 
And every nectar'd chalice fills. 
Oh ! how unlike this land of gloom, 
Dark as the precincts of the tomb ; 
Where, undeplored, I droop and pine, 
Far from the princes of my line, 
Doomed the cold soil and scentless air. 
With flowers of low degree to share. 
And hear, ye plants of noble birth! 
Amid these creatures of the earth, 
The meanest of the worthless train, 
That springs unbidden on the plain, 
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Claims my high name, and dares to trace 
A kindred with my royal race. 

" Where is the flower whose heavenly balm 
Has power, like mine, the soul to calm ? 
For man the cup of life I fill, 
Gifted the storms of time to still ; 
Or bid the bark of human life 
Sail on, regardless of the strife, 
While the charm'd wanderer fondly dreams 
Of azure skies and silver streams, 
And listens to the tempest's roar, 
As music from some Eden shore *. 

" No ! never yet did climes like this, 
Give birth to golden streams of bliss, 
Rich as the source whence nature draws 
The precious drops that fill my vase. 

" Oh ! for the regions of the sun, 
There, like my sires, my course to run 
With all who wear the silver wreath, 
And hide the ' opiate dew,' beneath. 1 



»♦ 



* From the pleasurable effects produced by the use of 
opium, take the following passage from the " Confessions 
of an English Opium-eater," descriptive of the feelings of 
the writer, when he first began to indulge in the frequent 
use of this soothing but pernicious drug : " It seemed to 
me as if then first I stood at a distance and aloof from the 
uproar of life; as if the tumult, the fever, and the strife, 
were suspended ; a respite granted from the secret burdens 
of the heart ; a sabbath of repose ; a resting-place from hu- 
man labours. Here were the hopes which blossomed in 
the paths of life, reconciled with the peace which is in the 
grave ; motions of the intellect unwearied as the heavens, 
yet for all anxieties a halcyon calm." 
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She said, and breathed her sighs around, 
And bent her chaplet to the ground. 

That sister flower of humbler fame, 
Who ahar'd with her Papaver** name, 
Unheeded raised her blushing head, 
And to the breeze her petals spread. 
She heard the high-born plant complain, 
And answered thus her scornful strain : 

" Proud offspring of that sun-bright land, 
By balmy zephyrs gently fann'd ; 
Clear suns may shine, and spicy gales 
Waft fragrance through thy native vales, 
Yet would I not exchange with thee 
Thy country or thy destiny. 
Though lovelier hues may tinge the flowers 
That bloom within those eastern bowers, 
There also bloom those deep-dyed crimes 
That live not in our northern climes. 
Yes, scornful flower ! thy tale alone 
Would bid me shun that burning zone. 
The tyrant thee his treasure deems, 
The genius of his murderous dreams, 
Dearer to him than gems and gold 
The c opiate dew' thy leaves unfold; 
And many a hapless wretch hath quaff' d 
Pale death or misery in the draught 
Thy poisoned cup prepares for all 
The despot's voice may doom to fell *. 



* From the poppy was prepared the fatal draught which 
the emperors (of the East) employed to destroy such per- 
sons whom they did not dare take off in public. Such 
were the means which Aurengzebe used to dispatch his 
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Oh ! turn thee to that orient clime 
Where Flora revels in her prime, 
And flowers and fruit are richly strown, 
Such as our land has never known. 
' The gardens of the Gul" be thine ; 
For me, this northern isle be mine. 
Though the chill dew and healing storm 
Ma; bend and bruise my fragile form, 
Still would I bid toy leaves expand, 
Like freedom's banners, o'er a land 
Where man, the human flower, attains 
A moral growth thy sultan's plains 
In all their range have never known, 
Since there the lordly plant hath grown. 

" And vain thy boast to chase away " 
The storms that cloud life's April day ; 



nephew Sepe Chekough, and others his relations, in the 
fortress of Gualiar. " The poust," says Bernier, " is the 
first thing brought to them in the morning, and they have 
nothing given them to eat till they have drunk a great cup 
full of it. Thia emaciates them exceedingly, and maketh 
them die insensibly; they losing, little by little, their 
strength and understanding, and growing torpid and sense- 
less." — Pcnnant'i OutHnei oftlie Globe. 

Mad. Genlis observes of the poust: 

" C'est ce breuvage mortel que les tyrans de ce pays font 
prendre a leurs frires et aux princes de leur sang, et qui 
suivant la dose, les rend imbecilles ou les fait mourir." 

" For the unhappy consequences of the excessive use of 
opium, see " Confessions of an Opium-eater:" 

" I am now arrived at an Iliad of .woes ; for I have now 
to record the pains of opium, 
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A moment thou mayst lull the soul 
Of him who drains thy maddening bowl; 
But soon the fleeting charm is flown, 
And anguish reassumes ber throne. 
And calls her countless legions there, 
Till man, the victim of despair, 
Feels all his folly's bitter cost, 
And heaven and earth alike are lost. 
Though thy dark waters softly flow, 
They carry misery as they go. 
The simple pleasures calmly glide, 
Pure as the fountain's crystal tide, 
By mountain streamlets fed and filled, 
On many a flower of joy distilled, 
That springs beneath retirement's shade ; 
As violets in the hidden glade, 
Send all abroad their sweet perfume, 
And in the quiet valleys bloom. 

" Oh! happier for, the lowliest bed, 
If freedom there its influence shed; 
Dearer the most ungenial star, 
If crime and passion keep afar ; 
Sweeter the humblest flower that blows, 
The simplest joy that life bestows, 
Than all that earth and sky contain, 
With vice or slavery in their train.' 



w 



' As when some great painter dips 
pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.' 

I could not, without effort, constrain myself to the task 
of either recalling, or constructing into a regular narrative, 
a whok burden of horrors which lies upon my town." 
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Papaver somniferum. White Poppy. 

Polyandria Monogynia. 

Stem, leave*, calyx, and capsule smooth. Summits ten. Petals 
white tinged with purple, with large deep purple blotches 
at the base. The whole plant glaucous. Stem three 
feet high, smooth in the lower part, rough upwards with 
expanding hairs. Capsule roundish, very smooth. — 
Withering. 



" That Ceres with my flower is grieved, 
Some think, but they are much deceived ; 
For where her richest corn she sows, 
The inmate poppy she allows ; 
Together both our seeds does fling, 
And bids us both together spring." 

Cowley. 

In Grecian mythology this plant was consi- 
sidered sacred to Ceres, because its seeds were 
said to be the first food the disconsolate god- 
dess was prevailed on to taste, after the loss of 
her daughter Proserpine. We feel disposed 
to regret, that the poppy more especially con- 
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secrated to her service was not the splendid 
scarlet flower so common in our fields, and with 
which the Greeks were well acquainted, as it 
owes to them the distinctive name it still bears, 
(Rhaeas,) derived from a Greek word descrip- 
tive of the short-lived beauty of its blossoms. 

In x professor Martyn's notes on Virgil may 
be seen the reasons for deciding the point in 
favour of the somniferwm. Perhaps one of 
the most conclusive is the following. The 
ancient statues of Ceres were decorated with 
ears of corn mingled with the heads of poppies; 
and these heads, in the statues which remain to 
the present day, are round capsules, like the 
seed-vessels of the P. somniferum, and not ob- 
long, like those of the the P. Rhaeas. 

Still the blended corn and poppies are beau- 
tifully emblematic of our own, as well as of the 
Grecian, corn-fields. 

This elegant decoration ornamented the co- 
lossal statue of Ceres at Eleusis, discovered a 
few years ago by Dr. Clarke and his fellow- 
traveller. Of this discovery, and the steps sub- 
sequently taken to secure so rich a prize, Dr. C. 
has given an animated description. We pre- 
sent it to our readers in his own words, as 
illustrative of the claims of the poppy tribe to 
honourable notice. 

" We began our journey from Megara to- 
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wards Eleusis, filled with curiosity to examine 
the vestiges of the Eleusinian temple, and 
along a tract of land where every footstep ex- 
cites the most affecting recollections. By every 
ancient well, and upon every tomb at which the 
traveller is induced to halt, and to view the 
noble objects by which he is surrounded, a 
crowd of interesting events rush into his mind, 
and so completely occupy it, that even fatigue 
and fever, from which he is seldom free, aro 
for a moment forgotten. Arriving upon the 
site of the city of Eleusis, we found the plain 
covered with ruins. The first thing we noticed 
was an aqueduct, part of which remained 
entire. It conducted towards the Acropolis 
by the temple of Ceres. The remains of this 
temple are more conspicuous than those of any 
other structure, except the aqueduct. The 
paved road which led to it is also visible, and 
the pavement of the temple yet remains. But 
to heighten the interest with which we regard- 
ed the mysteries of the Eleusinian fane, and to 
fulfil the sanguine expectations we had formed, 
the fragment of a colossal statue, mentioned 
by many authors as that of the goddess her- 
self, appeared in colossal majesty, among the 
mouldering vestiges of her once splendid sanc- 
tuary. We found it exactly as it had been 
described to us, on the road-side, immediately 
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before entering the Tillage, and in the midst of 
a heap of dung, buried as high as the neck. 
Yet even this degrading situation had not been 
assigned to it wholly independent of its ancient 
history. The inhabitants of the small Tillage 
which is now situated among the ruins of 
Eleusis, still regarded this statue with a very 
high degree of superstitious veneration. They 
attributed to its presence the fertility of their 
land, and it was for this reason that they 
heaped around it the manure intended for their 
fields. They believed that the loss of it would 
be followed by the failure of their annual har- 
vests; and they pointed to the ears of bearded 
wheat, among the sculptured ornaments of the 
head of the figure, as a never-failing indication 
of the produce of the soil. 

" The statue, consisting of the white marble 
of Pentilicus, which also afforded the materials 
of the temple, bears evident marks of the best 
age of the Grecian sculpture; but it -is in a 
very ruined state. In the calathus, Which yet 
remains as an ornament of the head, the sculp- 
ture, though much injured, is still fine; and 
that it was originally finished with the greatest 
elegance and labour is evident, because, in the 
foliage of a small chaplet which surrounds the 
whole, a small poppy is represented upon every 
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leaf) carved and polished with all the perfec- 
tion of a cameo." 

This interesting monument of the arts and 
mythology of Greece, the traveller wished to 
procure for the university of which he was a 
member. At length he obtained permission, 
and accomplished its removal; after encounter- 
ing many difficulties, some of which arose from 
the great unwillingness of the inhabitants to 
part with a statue, which they fondly imagined 
to he the guardian of the fertility of their fields; 
as though ignorant of Him " who waterelh 
the hills from his chambers, and causeth the 
grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
service of man." 

The poor Eleusinians parted with their god- 
dess with great reluctance, predicting the wreck 
of the vessel which should convey it. " It is a 
curious circumstance," adds Dr. C. " that this 
augury was fulfilled in the loss of the Princessa 
merchantman, off Beachy Head, having the 
statue on board." 

This valuable relic of antiquity was, however, 
rescued from destruction; and after all its 
perilous adventures by sea and land, was de- 
posited in safety at Cambridge, where it is now 
to be seen. 
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Rosa tomentosa. Wild Briar. Dog Rose. 

Icosandria Polygyria. 

Stem smooth, with two alternate hooked prickles between 
each knot. Leaf-stalks with hooked prickles. Leaves 
sharpish, bare of hairs on each side. Floral-leaves two, 
opposite, fringed. Leaflts two or three pair, with an odd 
one, pointing downwards. Calyx segments two fur- 
nished with long teeth on both edges, two without, and 
the fifth with teeth on one edge. Petals red, sometimes 
nearly white; with two lobes, one lobe larger than the 
other. 

A perfumed water may be distilled from the blossoms. 
The pulp of the berries, beat up with sugar, makes the 
conserve of heps of the London Dispensary. — Withering. 



THE WILD BRIAR. 

The woods are stripped by the wintry winds, 
And faded the flowers that bloomed on the lea; 

But one lingering gem the wanderer finds, 
"fis the ruby fruit of the wild-briar tree. 



', I 
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When the spring came forth in her May-day mood, 
Methought 'twas a beautiful sight to see, 

'Mid the bursting buds by the zephyr wooed, 
The green leafy sprays of the wild-briar tree. 

When the sunbeams shone with a warmer glow, 
And the honied bells were sipped by the bee, 

Could the woodlands a lovelier garland show, 
Than the wreath that hung on the wild-briar tree. 

Bui the hours speed on ; and Time, as he flies, 
Over the valleys breathes witheringly; 

And the Surest chafdet of summer dies, 
And blossomless now is the wild-briar tree ; 

The strong have bowed down, the beauteous are dead ; 

The blast through the forest sighs mournfully; 
And bared is full many a lofty head; 

But there's fruit on the lowly wild-briar tree. 

It iuw cheered yon bird, that, with <jth gentle swell, 
Sings, " What are the gaudy flowers to me? 

For here will I build my nest, and dwell 
By the simple, faithful, wild-briar tree." 
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Veronica chamcedrys. Wild Germander. 
Germander Speedwell. 

Diandria Monogynia. 

Bunches lateral. Leaves egg-shaped, sitting, wrinkled, 
toothed. Stem with two opposite rows of hairs. 

Bunches frequently opposite. Blossom a fine blue— Withering* 



ANECDOTE OF ROUSSEAU. 
SCHIMMELPENNINCK *. 

The philosopher of Geneva, during his ear- 
liest and happiest years, was one day walking 
with a beloved friend. It was summer: the 
evening was calm and delightful. The sun 
was just setting behind the double tower of 
the church; its broad beams spread their at- 
tempered fires in one vast sheet over the clear 
expanse of the lake; and the painted skiffs that 
glanced over the transparent water were tipped 
with vivid light. They sat on a soft, mossy 
bank, and enjoyed the gay prospect. At their 
feet was a bright tuft of speedwell. Rousseau's 
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friend pointed out to him the little pretty flower, 
the Veronica chamcedrys, as wearing the same 
expression of cheerfulness and innocency as the 
scene before them. No more was said. Thirty 
years elapsed. Care-worn, persecuted, and dis- 
appointed, known to fame hut not to peace, 
Rousseau again visited Geneva. It happened 
that he one evening passed by the very same 
spot. The scene was just the same. The sun 
shone as brightly as before; the birds sung as 
cheerfully, and rose as merrily on the soft sum- 
mer air; and the glittering boats skimmed the 
still surface of the lake as rapidly. But the 
house where he had spent so many happy hours 
was levelled with the ground, His kind friend 
had long slept in the grave. The generation 
of villagers who had partaken the bounty of 
the same beneficent hand were passed away, 
and none remained to point out the green sod 
where that benefactor lay. 

He walked on pensively. The same hank, 
tufted with the same knot of bright-eyed speed- 
well, caught his eye. He turned away and 
wept bitterly. 
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When known to fame, but n6t to peace, 
Alone, unfriended, worn with care, 

The enthusiast bade his wanderings cease, 
And breath'd once more his native air, 

And hail'd again the tranquil scene 

Where once he roved with heart serene, 

The plant that bloom'd along the shore, 
When there in happier hours he stray'd, 

Still flourish'd gaily as before. 
In all its azure charms array'd ; 

There still it shone in modest pride, 

While all his flowers of joy had died. 

It seem'd to say, " Hadst thou, like me, 
4 Contented bloom'd within the bed 

4 That nature's hand had form'd for thee, 
' When first her dews were on thee shed, 

' Then had thy blossoms never known 

4 The blasts that o'er their buds have blown.*' 

It seem'd to say, " The loveliest flower, 
4 That keeps unmoved its native sphere, 

4 May brave the season's changeful power, 
4 And live through many a stormy year; 

4 For mercy guides the fiercest gale, 

4 And halcyon skies again prevail." 

D 2 
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Happy are those alone who aim 
In duty's quiet path to shine, 

And, careless of the meed of fame, 
Unseen their fairest garlands twine; 

Whilst He whose eye in secret sees, 

To them the amaranth crown decrees. 



Nymphcea alba. White Water-lily. 

Polyandria Monogynia. 

Leaves heart-shaped, very entire. Calyx four-cleft. 

Petals in several rows, resembling a double flower. The 
flower opens about seven in the morning, closes aboujt 
four in the afternoon, and then lies down upon the sur- 
face of the water. Leaf-stalks and fruit-stalks round, 
within full of pores, four of which are generally larger 
than the rest. Calyx leaves smaller than the outer 
petals. Summits seventeen or eighteen, placed in a 
circle, and corresponding with as many cells in the ger- 
men. Stamens fixed to the side of the germen. Leaves 
oval, with a deep notch at the base. Leafits nearly cen- 
tral. Petals numerous, white. 

This most beautiful aquatic floats its splendid white or 
pinkish flowers by broad leaves,— Withering. 
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The Nymphtea alba may be justly called 
the most magnificent of our wild flowers. It 
has been considered as a rival to the magnolia 
of America, which indeed it strongly resembles 
when the blossoms of that shrub are partially 
expanded. It is more rare than the iV. Lutea, 
but is nevertheless abundant in many parts 
of the kingdom. We can recall with delight, 
as no doubt many of our readers can, plea- 
sant boat-excursions, in July or August, when 
our path in the waters has been skirted by 
widely-extended beds of white water-lilies, 
sometimes edging the shores with a deep, wav- 
ing border of flowers and foliage, bending with 
every undulation of the stream ; sometimes run- 
ning up in broad alleys, between the flags and 
reeds,, which seem to have broken their ranks, 
and made an opening to give them room. It 
is scarcely possible to imagine any thing more 
beautiful than these fine blossoms, each one 
floating on a broad, green leaf, which spreads 
beneath it as it rises to the surface of the 
water, and looks like a salver of verd antique 
supporting a vase of ivory. In Egypt this 
flower was dedicated to the moon. It grows 
luxuriantly in the Nile, and was the more 
reverenced from that circumstance, since the 
river was itself held sacred by the inhabitants 
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of the land. These " white blossoms of the 
Nile" were considered emblematic of purity and 
chastity; and the bands of virgin priestesses 
who ministered in the temples, wore them 
wreathed in their hair, on solemn or festive 
occasions, as their most appropriate ornament. 
It should also be remembered, that it is a 
flower of this tribe, though not the JV. a. 
which is so celebrated by the poets of the east. 
The jV. nelumho is the lotus of India; the 
theme of legend and of song in every age of 
oriental literature. 



THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILY. 



The noon was shady, and soft ain 

Swept Quae's silent tide, 
When, 'scap'd from literary cares, 

I wander'd on his aide. 

My spaniel, prettiest of bis race, 

And high in pedigree, 
(Two nymphs, ndnm'd with every grace, 

That spaniel found fur rae,) 









n'd, lost in flags and reeds ; 



Now starting into sight, 
Pursued the swallow o'er the meads 
With scarce a slower flight. 
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It was the time when Ouse display'd 

His lilies newly blown : 
Their beauties I intent survey'd ; 

And one I wish'd my own. 

With cane extended far, I sought 

To steer it close to land ; 
But still the prize, though nearly caught, 

Escap'd my eager hand. 

fieau mark'd my unsuccessful pains 

With fix'd, considerate face ; 
And puzzling, set his puppy brains 

To comprehend the case. 

But with a cherup clear and strong, 

Dispersing all his dream, t 
I thence withdrew, and follow'd long 

The windings of the stream. 

My ramble finish'd, I return'd ; 

Beau, trotting far before, 
The floating wreath again discern'd, 

And plunging left the shore. 

I saw him, with that lily cropp'd, 

Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropp'd 

The treasure at my feet. 

Charm'd with the sight, the world, I cried, 

Shall know of this thy deed ; 
My dog shall mortify the pride 

Of man's superior breed. 
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But chief; myself I will enjoin 
To wake at duty's call, 

And show a love as prompt as thine, 
To Him who gives me all. 



Galanthus nivalis. Snow-drop. Fair maid 

of February. 

Hexandria M onogynia. 

G. Petals three, concave. Nectary three; smaller petals 
notched at the end. Summit undivided. 

Only one pair of leaves, blunt, keeled, glaucous, sheathed 
at the base. Stalk cylindrical, naked, bearing one flower. 
Sheath cylindrical, often cloven at the edge. Flower on' 
a fruit-stalk, nodding, scentless. Blossom white, with nine 
semi-transparent streaks on each petal. Nectary white, 
with green streaks, and a green border on the outside.— 
Withering. 



Narcissus, nature's hardy child, 

" The winds of March with beauty takes;' 1 
But e'er the suns of March have smil'd, 

'Mid snowy wreaths Galanthus wakes ; 
And, waving on the icy gale, 
We bid her silvery banner haiL 
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Uncheck'd by storms, unchilTd by cold, 

" Wan herald of the coming year," 
We see her pennon fair unfold, 

While yet the skies are dark and drear ; 
And streaming on the wintry gale, 
We bid her spotless banner hail. 

Her hardiest veteran Flora sends, 

The green and pensile staff to bear, 
And while his ramparts frost defends, 

To plant her standard firmly there : 
Till, like some shallop's snow-white sail, 
It floats upon the icy gale. 

Soon, numerous as the countless train, 
That wak'd the Persian monarch's tear, 

The welcome conquerors of the plain, 
Shall Flora's flowery bands appear : 

Pledge of her coming, lo ! we hail 

Her banner waving in the gale. 

Come then, thy signal-flag display, 

And on the breeze thy streamers fling, 
Fair as the flowers of sorrow's day, 

That in the mourner's pathway spring, 
To cheer him while the storm prevails, 
And bring the hope of milder gales. 
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Prinuda vulgaris. Common Primrose. 
Pentandria Monogynia. 

Blossom tube cylindrical. Mouth open. Stem within the 
tube. Capsule one-celled, cylindrical, many-seeded, open- 
ing with ten teeth. Leaves wrinkled, toothed. Border of 
the blossom flat. — Withering. 



TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 

KlfcKE WHITE. 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire ! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring first question'd winter's sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight ; 

Thee on this bank he threw, 

To mark his victory. 

In this low rale, the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale, 

Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 

So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved ; 
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While every bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 



TO A FRIEND GATHERING WILD FLOWERS. 

E. Y. D. R. 

Where thorny ramparts seem to chide 
The hand that plucks the flowery wreath, 

I've seen thee thrust the thorn aside, 
To pluck the flower that blooms beneath. 

And thus, Maria, as the wheel 

Of life leads on the changing hour. 
Remember still the sweets to steal ; 

Elude the thorn to pluck the flower. 

When fortune shows a dubious sky, 
The east may smile, the west may lower : 

Still to the brighter turn thine eye; 
Elude the thorn to pluck the flower. 

In pity to its child below, 

If Heaven the cup of comfort sour, 
The lesson learn, but chase the woe : 

Elude the thorn to pluck the flower. 

But shun, ah, shun the sweets that grow 
Where Pleasure paints her poison *d bowers : 

Dark are those streams that gently flow ; 
And rude the thorns that guard her flowers. 

But seek thy sweets on holier ground, 

And where Religion's altars rise : 
Hers are the thorns that never wound ; 

And hers the flower that never dies. 
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Anagallis tenetta. Bog Pimpernel. 

Pentandria Monogynia. 

Blossom wheel-shaped. Capsule cut round, of one cell 

and many seeds. 

Leaves egg-shaped, rather acute. Stem creeping, striking 
root at the joints.— Withering. 



There is perhaps no soil more abundant, in 
some of the curiously beautiful smaller kinds of , 
plants, than bog, or moor-land. Possibly their 
beauties may be more striking, after traversing 
a steril track of country, such as must often be 
crossed in search of bog-plants. The botanist 
is rarely more delighted, than when, after such 
a ramble, he arrives at the head of a rivulet, or 
some little inland lake, where the herds of cattle 
gather together to refresh themselves with the 
cooling waters, and at every step they take, 
tread on ground carpetted by these "flowers 
of the forest." In such situations the Anagallis 
tenetta is often found in company with the sun- 
dew ; its light leaves and delicate blossoms 
spreading along the ground, and mingling with 
moss and minute wild-flowers. 
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Amid the lone and heathy wild, 
Where cultivation never smiled, 
And man, with undelighted eye, 
Passes the desert region by; 
Lo, there Tenella makes her bed, 
And lifts unseen her modest head. 

Of fairer form and brighter hue 

Than many a flower that drinks the dew, 

Amid the garden's brilliant show, 

Where scarce the roughening breeze may blow, 

Her charms the graceful flower unveils, 

And bends beneath the moorland gales. 

Oh, it is thus, when grief's keen blast 
Has o'er the chasten'd spirit past, 
Till all the future lot seems traced 
On sorrow's lone and dreary waste, 
She finds unthought-of sweets that bloom 
Amid the desert's chilling gloom. 

These, lovelier than the fragile flowers 
That wave in Joy's luxurious bowers, 
Sweet as the buds of Sharon's rose, 
Amid the wild their leaves unclose, 
And give to Heaven's pure gales alone 
Perfections to the world unknown. 

And thus it is, that heaven can bless 
The bleak and lonely wilderness ; 
And thus in Sorrow's lowly state. 
Where all seems drear and desolate, 
Become the thorny wastes of care,. 
Amid neglect and ruin* fair. 
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6S 

Hypericum perforatum. Common St. John': 
Wort. 

1 



Polyadelpliia Polyandri 






Steal two-edged. Lama blunt, with pellucid dots. Whole 
plant quite free from hairs. Stems upright, nearly cylin- 
drical, the edges running from the base of the leaves to 
the bottom of the knot below, beset above with small, 
black lints. Leaves in cross pairs, oblong, rounded at the 
end, with seven and sometimes five semi-transparent 
lines, with several block dots near the edges on the under 
side: the semi-transparent dota numerous. Friiil-itnlhs 
from the bosom of the upper leaves. Calyx segments spear- 
shaped, ending in a point. Pctalt ribbed, set near the 
edges with dark purple glands; one of the sides very 
entire at the edge, the other serrated. Stamem thirty or 
more. Anthers with a globular black gland at the top, 
between the lobes. Gcrnun egg-shaped. Styki thread- 
shaped, yellow. Summitt sometimes crimson WWieriag. 



The hypcricum is one of those plants 
which in times past were held sacred by the 
Druids, and which, in a more recent period, 
have been considered by the ignorant as mystic 
flowers, peculiarly fitted for use at some particu- 
lar setisons, and serving as a spell, or charm. 
At one time, it was the custom to practise many 
curious ceremonies on Midsummer-eve and the 
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succeeding morning, distinguished as the day 
dedicated to St. John. These ceremonies were 
supposed particularly to interest young unmar- 
ried persons; and, like those of Halloween in 
Scotland, were considered, by the superstitious 
observers, to lift the veil of futurity for the 
coming year, and enable the enquirers to prog- 
nosticate their lot for married or single life. 
These practices still exist in some parts of the 
continent. In Lower Saxony, the young girls 
gather sprigs of St. John's Wort, on the eve of 
St. John, and secretly suspend them on the 
walls of their chambers, with certain mysterious 
ceremonies. The state of the sprig on the fol- 
lowing morning is considered to indicate their 
fortune. If fresh and undrooping, it foretels a 
prosperous marriage; if faded and dying, the 
reverse. They forget, in their simplicity, what 
would overthrow all their faith in the omen; 
namely, that the state of the plant must de- 
pend entirely on the dampness or dryness of 
the wall. The following legend, on the subject 
of this superstition, is from the German. 
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THE FLOWER AND THE EVE OF ST. JOHN. 

The youngs maid stole through the cottage-door, 
And blush'd as she sought the plant of power. 
" Thou silver glow-worm, oh lend me thy light ! 
I must gather the mystic St. John's wort to-night ; 
The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride." 

And the glow-worm came 

With its silvery flame, 

And sparkled and shone 

Through the night of St. John; 
And soon as the young maid her love-knot tied, 

With noiseless tread 

To her chamber she sped, 
Where the spectral moon her white beams shed. 
" Bloom here, bloom here, thou plant of power, 
To deck the young maid in her bridal hour !" 
But it droop'd its head, that plant of power, 
And died the mute death of the voiceless flower; 
And a withered wreath on the ground it lay, 
More meet for a burial than bridal-day. 

And when a year was passed away, 

All pale on her bier the young maid lay ! 

And the glow-worm came 

With its silvery flame, 

And sparkled and shone 

Through the night of St John, 
As they closed the cold grave o'er the maid's cold clay. 
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Eryngium maritimum. Sea Eryngo. 

Pentandria Digynia. 

Flower* forming a bead: general involucrum many-leaved. 
Receptacle chaffy. Seeds rough, with flexible scales. Root- 
leaves roundish, plaited, thorny* Flowering-heads on fruit- 
stalks. Chaff three-pointed. Leaves mealy on the sur- 
face, with a whitish wood-like border ; angles ending in 
sharp, whitish thorns. Blossom whitish-blue.— Withering. 



THE SEA ERYNGO. 

BXV. W. B. DBUMMOND*. 



The Eryngo here 



Sits as a queen amongst the scanty tribes 

Of vegetable race. Around her neck 

A gorgeous ruff of leaves, with snowy points, 

Averts all rough intrusion. On ber brow 

She binds a crown of amethystine hue, 

Bristling with spicula, thick interwove 

With clustering florets, whose light anthers dance 

In the fresh breeze, like tiny topaz gems. 

Here the sweet rose would die. But she imbibes 

From arid sands, and salt sea dew-drops, strength; 

The native of the beach, by nature form'd 

To dwell among the ruder elements. 



Dr. Drummond's " First Steps to Botany." 
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Primula officinalis. Cowslip. 

Pentandria Monogynia. 

Leaves wrinkled and toothed. Stalk many-flowered; all 
the flowers drooping; border of the blossom concave. 
Lcaf-staBc often longer that the leaves, which is not the 
case in the primrose or oxlip. Blossom sweet-scented, 
full yellow, with an orange blotch at the base of each 
segment; contracted about the middle of the tube, where 
the stamens are inserted*— Withering. 



" The Cowlips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see t 
Those be rubies, fairies favours, 
In those freckles live their savours." 

Shakspea&e. 



Unfolding to the breeze of May, 
The Cowslip greets the vernal ray : 
The topaz and the ruby gem, 
Her blossom's simple diadem ; 
And, as the dew-drops gently fall, 
They tip with pearls her coronal. 

In princely halls and courts of kings 
Its lustrous ray the diamond flings ; 
Yet few of those who see its beam, 
Amid the torch-light's dazzling gleam, 
As bright as though a meteor shone, 
Can call the costly prize their own. 
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But gems of every form and hue 
Are glittering here in morning dew; 
Jewels that all alike may share 
As freely as the common air : 
No niggard hand, or jealous eye, 
Protects them from the passer by. 

Man to his brother shuts his heart, 
And science acts a miser's part ; 
But nature, with a liberal hand, 
Flings wide her stores o'er sea and land. 
If gold she gives, not single grains 
Are scattered far across the plains ; 
But lo, the desert streams are roll'd 
O'er precious beds of virgin gold. 
If flowers she offers, wreaths are given 
As countless as the stars of heaven: 
Or music— 'tis no feeble note 
She bids along the valleys float ; 
Ten thousand nameless melodies 
In one full chorus swell the breeze. 

Oh, art is but a scanty rill 
That genial seasons scarcely fUL 
But nature needs no tide's return 
To fill afresh her flowing urn : 
She gathers all her rich supplies 
Where never-failing waters rise. 
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Crocus officinalis sativus. Common, or 
autumnal Saffron. 

Triandria Monogynia. 

Blossom with six equal divisions. Summits coiled. 

Sheath one valve, rising from the root. Tube of the blos- 
som very long. Summit in three deep strap-shaped seg- 
ments hanging out of the blossom. — Withering. 



The crocus, though a wild flower, is allowed 
a place in our most highly-cultivated gardens. 
It has some peculiarities of formation, which 
render it particularly worth the attention of 
such of our young readers as have never yet 
explored the secret treasure-chambers of this 
little plant, where so much is laid up in store 
for future use. An acute and ingenious writer 
has named the crocus as an instance of what 
he terms the compensatory system of nature: 
in other words, of that abundant supply for 
the wants of every created thing, which the 
great Author of nature has provided, even in 
cases which at first sight appear the most un- 
favourable. " I have pitied this poor plant a 
thousand times/' says Paley : " its blossom 
rises out of the ground in the most forlorn con- 
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dition possible; without a sheath, a fence, a 
calyx, or even a leaf to protect it; and that not 
in the spring, not to be visited by summer 
suns, but under all the disadvantages of the 
declining year. When we come, however, to 
look more closely into the structure of this 
plant, we find that, instead of its being neglect- 
ed, nature has gone out of her course to pro- 
vide for its security, and to make up for all its 
defects. The seed-vessel, which in other plants 
is situated within the cup of the flower, or just 
beneath it, in this plant lies buried ten or 
twelve inches under ground, within the bulbous 
root. The tube of the flower, which is seldom 
more than a few tenths of an inch long, in this 
plant extends down to the root. The stiles in 
all cases reach the seed-vessel; but it is in 
this by an elongation unknown to any other 
plant. All these singularities contribute to one 
end. As this plant blossoms late in the year, 
and probably would not have time to ripen its 
seeds before the access of winter, whjch would 
destroy them, Providence has contrived its 
structure such, that this important office may 
be performed at a depth in the earth out of 
reach of the usual effects of frost. But then a 
new difficulty presents itself. Seeds, though 
perfected, are known not to vegetate at this 
depth in the earth* Our seeds, therefore, 
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though so safely lodged, would, after all, be 
lost to the purpose for which all seeds are in- 
tended. Lest this should be the case, a second 
admirable provision is made, to raise them 
above the surface when they are perfected, and 
to sow them at a proper distance: viz. the 
germ grows up in the spring upon a fruit-stalk, 
accompanied with leaves. The seeds now, in 
common with those of other plants, have the 
benefit of the summer, and are sown upon the 
surface. The order of vegetation externally is 
this. The plant produces its flowers in Sep- 
tember; its leaves and fruit in the spring fol- 
lowing." 

Another intelligent writer, Gilbert White, 
author of the " Natural History of Selborne," 
after remarking on the singularity of the vernal 
and the autumnal crocus opening their blos- 
soms at such different seasons of the year, not- 
withstanding the great similarity in the general 
character and appearance of the flowers, thus 
concludes his observations: 

" Say what impels, amid surrounding snow- 
Congeal'd, the Crocus' flamy buds to glow ? 
Say what retards, amidst the summer's blaze, 
The autumnal bulb till pale declining days? 
The God of seasons, whose pervading power 
Controls the sun, or sheds the fleecy shower : 
He bids each flower the quietening word obey, 
Or to each lingering bloom enjoins delay." 




Common- J-l'cu 
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Bellis perennis. Common Daisy. 
Syngenesia Superflua. 

Receptacle naked, conical. Down none. Calyx hemispheri- 
cal with equal scales. Seeds inverse]/ egg-shaped. 
Stalk naked. Root creeping. — Withering. 



ON FINDING A DAISY IN FULL BLOOM ON 

CHRISTMAS DAY. 

MONTGOMERY. 

There is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 

In gay succession shine ; 
Race after race their honours yield ; 

They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moons and stars their courses run, 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 
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It smiles upon the lap of May; 

To sultry August spreads its charms ; 
Lights pale October on his way; 

And twines December's arms. 

The purple heath and golden broom, 
On moory mountains catch the gale ; 

O'er lawns, the lily sheds perfume, 
The violet in the vale. 

But this bold flowret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen; 

Flays on the margin of the rill ; 
Peeps' round the fox's den. 

Within the garden's cultured bound, 
ft shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated ground, 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem; 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast ; 
The blue fly bends its pensile stem, 

That decks the skylark's nest. 

'Tis Flora's page : in every place, 
In every season, fresh and fair, 

It opens with perennial grace, 
And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign, 
The Daisy never dies. *• 
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In commemorating the daisy, we cannot 
withhold the tribute of the bard of Ayr, in the 
plaintive little poem which follows, and which 
is so descriptive of his own peculiar lot, and of 
the fate which awaited him at no distant pe- 
riod. We must, however, remind our young 
readers, that the mountain daisy of the poet is 
still the bellis perennis of the botanist: as there 
is only one species of daisy known as indigenous 
in this country; though there are few plants 
which exhibit greater variety of appearance, 
with regard to size and colour, according to 
the nature of the soil in which it grows. ■; 



TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

On turning one down with the plough, 

BUBNS. 

Wee modest crimson tipped flower, 
Thou'st met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stour 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

£ 
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Alas ! its to thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi spreckled breast, 
When upward springing, blythe, to greet 

The purpling east 

Cauld blew the bitter biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth, 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear'd above thy parent earth, 

Thy tender form. 



The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random beild 

O' clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snowy bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet floweret of t£e rural shade ! 
By love'a simplicity betray'd, 

And guileless trust; 
Till she, like thee, ail soil'd, is laid 

Law i' the dust. 
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Such is the fete of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd ! 

Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's brink, 
Till, wrench'd of every stay but heaven, 

Heruin'dsink! 

E'en thou, who mourn'st the daisy's fate, 
That iate is thine— no distant date; 
Stern ruin's ploughshare drives elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 
Till, crush'd beneath the furrow's weight, 

Shall be thy doom. 



Spartium scoparium. Common Broom. 
Diadelphia Decandria. 

Calyx extending downwards, two-lipped. Filaments adhering 
to the germen. Summit woolly above. Leaves in threes, 
and solitary. Branches without prickles, angular. 

£ 2 
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Leaves and leafstalk! slightly hairy, Calyx the upper seg- 
ment with two teeth larger than those of the lower. 
Blossom-standard nearly circular, slightly notched at the 
end. Keel the petals rather hooked, united at the lower 
edge by an intertexture of very fine, soft, woolly hairs. 
Stamens four long and six short. Style bowed almost 
into a circle, and after flowering, into a spiral ; the very 
end, which one would be inclined to regard as the sum- 
mit, not hairy. Blossom yellow. — Withering. 



This gay sbrub, with its bright yellow blos- 
soms, like chains of gold hung upon its 
branches, is too well known to require further 
description. It was formerly called Pianta 
Genista, and under this name possesses much 
historical interest, as from hence was derived 
the word Plantagenet. Gefroi, duke of Anjou, 
father of our Henry the Second, was in the 
practice of wearing a sprig of Pianta Genista in 
his cap; or, as an old writer quaintly expresses 
it, " he wore commonly a broom-stalke in his 
bonnet;" and from this circumstance he acquired 
the name of Plantagenet, which he transmitted 
to his princely descendants, who all bore it, 
from Henry, who has been called the first 
royal sprig of Genista, down to Richard the 
Third, the last degenerate scion of the plant of 
Anjou. 
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Afar from the cultur'd haunts of men, 
Where Nature hath chanced thy seed to fling, 

In the turf-cover'd wild, or the woodland glen, 
I've seen thee unfold, 'mid the blossoms of spring. 

Time was, when thy golden chain of flowers 

Was link'd, the warrior's brow to bind ; 
When rear'd in the shelter of royal bowers, 

Thy wreath with a kingly coronal twined. 

The chieftain who bore thee high on his crest, 
And bequeath'd to his race thy simple name, 

Long ages past hath sunk to his rest, 
And only lives in the voice of feme. 

And one by one, to the silent tomb, 

His line of princes hath pass'd away; 
But thou art here with thy golden bloom, 

In all the pride of thy beauty gay. 

Though the feeblest thing that nature forms, 

A frail and perishing flower art thou ; 
Yet thy race has survived a thousand storms 

That have made the monarch and warrior bow. 

The storied urn may be crumbled to dust, 

And Time may the marble bust deface ; 
But thou wilt be faithful and firm to thy trust, 

The memorial flower of a princely race. 



4 COMMON HEATH. 



I 



Erica vulgaris. Common Heath. Ling. 
Hether. 



Octandria Monogynia. 



> tooth -serrated a' 
opposite. 



it the bate. Leavti 



Lttrvet arrow-shaped. Anthen shorter than the blowout. 
Style longer. The calyx has close to its base four or five 
circular, concave, coloured leaves, fringed with soil 
hairs; and on the outside of these, two or three others 
partly resembling these, and partly the leaves of the 
cup. Proper cup coloured, so as in every respect to re- 
semble the blossom, which is of a pale rose-colour, some- 
times white, not distended; four or five cleft. Seed- 
veuel inclosed by the proper cup. 



This plant, but little regarded in happier 
climates, is made subservient to a variety of 
purposes, in the bleak and barren highlands of 
Scotland. The poorer inhabitants make walls 
for their cottages with alternate layers of heath, 
and a kind of mortar made of black earth and 
straw; the woody roots of the heath being 
placed in the centre, the tops internally and ex- 
ternally. 

They make their beds of it, by placing the 
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roots downwards, and the tops only being up- 
permost, are sufficiently soft to sleep on*. 
Cabins are thatched with it. In the island of 
Hay, ale is frequently made by brewing one 
part malt and two parts of the young tops of 
heath. In the north of Scotland, ropes are 
made of it as strong and nearly as pliable as 
hemp. 

Withering. 



ON A SPRIG OF HEATH. 

MBS. GRANT. 

Flower of the waste! the heath-fowl shuns 
For thee the brake and tangled wood; 

To thy protecting shade she runs, 
Thy tender buds supply her food ; 

Her young forsake her downy plumes, 

To rest upon thy opening blooms. 

Flower of the desert, though thou art ! 

The deer that range the mountain free, 
The graceful doe, the stately hart, 

Their food and shelter seek from thee ; 
The bee thy earliest blossom greets, 
And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 

* With that he shook the gather'd heath, 
And spread his plaid upon the wreath; 
And the brave foemen, side by side, 
Lay peaceful down, like brothers tried; 
And slept until the dawning beam 
Purpled the mountain and .the stream. 

Lady of the Lake, 
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Gem of the heath ! whose modest bloom 
Sheds beauty o'er the lonely moor; 

Though thou dispense no rich perfume, 
Nor yet with splendid tints allure ; 

Both valour's crest and beauty's bower, - 

Oft hast thou deck'd, a favourite flower. 

Flower of the wild! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain's side, 

Not the gay hues of Iris' bow, 
Nor garden's artful, varied pride, 

With all its wealth of sweets could cheer, 

Like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Flower of his heart ! thy fragrance mild, 
Of peace and freedom seems to breathe; 

To pluck thy blossoms in the wild, 
And deck his bonnet with the wreath, 

Where dwelt of old his rustic sires, 

Is all his simple wish requires. 

Flower of his dear-loved, native land! 

Alas ! when distant, far more dear! 
When he, from some cold foreign strand, 

Looks homeward through the blinding tear, 
How must his aching heart deplore, 
That home and thee he sees no more ! 



THE END, 
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